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knowledge, ideology, and form of social organization. Their personal
satisfaction, if any, in the achievement must come from the doing, since
there is little inclination on the part of society to reward them otherwise.
Yet it is upon them, far more than upon the few who gain recognition
as innovators, that the creative aspect of the process of social evolution
depends.

Promotional Leadership.-Fevs important social innovations make their
own way. Minor inventions may spread through a social population from
individual to individual as fads or fashions. But any innovation whose
adoption requires the abandonment of an old practice and some effort or
economic cost must be sponsored by a recognized authority. People will
not ordinarily break with an established idea, device, or practice unless
they are assured that the break will be easy and without hazard and that
the new is better than the old; and for such assurance they turn to
recognized leaders. As a consequence, any significant innovation must
secure the support of a leader before it has much chance of gaining
adherents from the mass. A recognized leader may simply lend his name
to the innovation, in which case his role is entirely passive.1 When, how-
ever, a recognized leader propagandizes in behalf of the innovation or
when a person who is not at the outset a recognized leader struggles, in
behalf of the innovation, to become a leader, that individual is taking an
active role. He is then a leader in fact rather than just in status.

Unlike the innovator, the promoter of an innovation is a manipulator
of people. Whether he manipulates people for his own personal ends, as
do salesmen and political demagogues, or for what he considers to be
their own welfare, as do the sincere social reformers, he endeavors to
change their conduct and is to that extent a factor in social change. His
methods may be conversional, persuasive, dictatorial, legislative, or coer-
cive, depending upon what leadership position he holds and what he is
trying to get people to do.2 The political candidate may use all these

aln the time of kings, royal sponsorship was necessary for the success of any
important innovation, and the inventor or merchant who could gain the support of
the king was almost certain of popular support. The king's status, rather than the
king himself, then contributed to the diffusion of the innovation. Of late years
advertisers have revived the authority appeal of status leaders, invoking the names
of motion-picture stars and the like as sponsors for their products.

2 For an analysis of these various techniques, see L. L. Bernard, Social Control
(MacmiUan, New York, 1939).

All those individuals who rise to positions of leadership through the use of these
control techniques are in a loose sense self-made leaders. But not all "who rise to
positions of leadership are self-made. Some are simply thrown up by social events
to a position of eminence. Controversy within a political party, for example, may
lead to the nomination of a political nobody; the coming of war inevitably elevates
many hack soldiers to positions of responsibility; and a banker's son may be made
a corporation executive simply because he is the son of the banker. Although such
men may appear to be self-made creative leaders, they are in fact event-made status
leaders.